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gle ‘ ‘ s ae eee ieee Ya, . age - . St 


pibiestde violence vepresours a ‘pedi-aesunants - and pérvan! 
sive characteristic of daily life for many, and/deser és ey 


nae WE from a’ social psychologicat, perspective ( elles, 1 12, A976: 
Roy, 1977). This context gf injustice 


on, 


injusti ‘ in which one 
individual physically violates the moral digrity and human 
rights of another; aertte invest ig: tion fc two reasons. The 

site of” domesti¢ witielee is both par, icu feito example of 

injustice | in. that at occurs in the hofne ; vetveen ostensible a " 


= 


“loved ones" as, well ‘as a/general able gxample of injustice be- “ % 


zx 


- 9 cause it involves. a vigtimizer d vies) ik, often unequally em- 
| powered engaged in ay unjust nd frequently continuous “relation- 
Ai 


ship. | The coptext /of domestic violence allows us to explore: ’ 


ke situations al character, stics which maintain social injustice-- Be 
articular y injustice etween mén and women within a financially é : A 
and. "romantically" de endent. relationship; (2) phenomenological, f 
characteristics of a‘sense of injustice! ant (3) factors associated 


» 


with resistance/to or rebellion . from injustice. 


octal injustices Jabound bo the ‘extent that exploitation, ‘ 
dominance and victimization comprise’ our everyday, world. When 
one. : individual ben fits from the work, pain ‘or terror of another, 
‘ victimbeation has/ b aaa Injustice, however, is a lable ap- — 
"plied differentially by observer y, victimizer, victim and non- ° 
victimized other, To each ‘the same - event may or may not be con- 
sidered an "injustice." (Deutsch, 1974). 0 
What prompts the perception of injustice? - In this paper as 


will be’ suggested: that: the presence of: options facilitates the re- 


eBenieesh of injustice; viable options empower victims to perceive 


ra ‘control over their fates and therefore enable them to recognize’ 


injustices. é. 
Social examples of this phenomdnon are plentiful. Battered 
women who learn’ about “available shelters may only then come to 
- experience the abuse as unjust. I1l-treated workers may under- 
ie stand the tatypetce’ of labor relations only after they become 
. familiar es the notions of unionization. Draft eligible men 


ignorant/of éptions May have perceived. the Vietnam War as legi- 

timaté; draft eligible men, now iedgeantis of options: to the 

Jgate, may have seen the war as illegitimate. The non-inevitability j 
4 bi of injustice may be apparent ‘ents when options are available . 


(Moore, 1978). 


The nature of injustice 


An injustice prevails when a mutual understanding is dis- 
honored,a binding moral ‘contract, broken, explicit expectations 
left unfulfilled. These aiveuiweaneee comprise the objective 
criteria of injustice. Such evidence, however, may he insufficient 
for an involved participant to consider the situation. wignet 
(Deutsch, 1974; Moore, 1978). Whether or not an individual ex- 
periences a subjective sense of injustice is influenced by the role 
of the individual as well as the giructivel ‘charaétadiatiios of ag 4 
situation. Victims, victimizers, non-victimized anions and ob- 
servers develop and apply distinct "sensitivity thresholds" for 
‘i assessing‘ objectively*“unjust circumstances (Deutsch, 1974). An 
injustice to a victim May be a necessary evil to an observer or a 
| xoutine procedure for a victimizer. The fact that a set of cir- 
cumstances satisfies the objective criteria of injustice is but 
the first step in classifying a relationship or system as unjust 
". (Berger & Luckmann, 1966; Cahn, 1949). The subjective experience of 
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injustice is determined by STalMiplicity of individual and situa- 
tional factors. ; 
Participants . | bas 
Injustices, in general, ities a VaELOey of participants. 
' Primarily, there ii the victimizer, the victin, non-victimized 
others and remote observers. The victimizer is the individual 
who executes the injustice; the perpetrator of the moral violation. Y, 
The victim is, of course,. the individual who suffers most i, 
‘ and directly from the act of injustice. The non-victimized ‘, Ad Be 
others are those individuaB involved in the system but exenbt/ A Bee 
from the injustice; those individuals who witness but ae ‘not / | Ye LGTY 
_ suffer, aigavig-- fromthe pains of the injustice. 0 servers. ‘{n Yet 
clude people who are ‘privy to information about tn sadism a” : 
may opt to acknowledge or ignore the event. obgety ay en 


loxury of non~involvement, if they so choose. BILD oe 
Domestic violence is an injustice in wnsoh fw aes Fly’? 
system, comprised of victimizer, victim apd miinie, *phirvictinized 


others". all suffer as a aveteni: No one \in the’ ‘fa AAA 


serves unaffected; none is excluded fron the: ‘pa f, 
oe Child abuse episodes frequently axe) got 
wife abuse (Gayford, 1975; Roy, 1977). Even when: ‘this ae not the 
case, children who are spared the physical , Hutality, Aeltriews the 
suffering and iia sean tes both vicariously ‘and persdnaity the terror 
‘bhitaren’ ‘pie affected over 


Af 


~ of the battered parent, As well’ th 
fo. pavenes frequently model 


time. Children of domestically vi 
i MD 


2 _.. such behaviors in theiz own ane eygitions as/ adults (Prescott & 


M4 ’ ge 


gee The participants in this injustice are numerous. Each has 
ye ny ' 


/ if a distinct involvement, a distinct investment in maintaining the 


family system (Sprey, 1971) and therefore a distinct perspective 
from which to view the experience. Each has, as well, a distinct 
set of options available to her or him to be utilized in re- 
medying, buffering or resisting the injustice. | 
Perception of injustice 

The question of concern to us, howeyer, is under what con- 
ditions do victims and non-victimized others experience a sense 
of injustice? When do victims vecognizel the non-inevitability 
of their abuse (Moore, 1978)? What are the consequences of this 
perception? 3 

In, order to understand, more fully, the nature of awakening a 
sense of injustice, it is important to understand those structural 
characteristics which maintain a system of injustice. How do 
victimizers create environments which perpetrate and institutionalize 
injustices; and how do victims create environments in which they 
can blind themselves from the perception of the injustice? 

. Maintaining the unjust system 

In general, four structural conditions characterize a site 
of injustice: a closed, system, social divisions, role constriction 
and ideology. These four conditions are generally established by 
victimizers, although frequently enforced by victims and non-victimized 
members. 

A closed system is one in which there is minimal inétuenes.. 
from the outside, extreme isolation and frequently low tolerance 
for deviance (Lifton 71971). Although not all closed systems are 
totalitarian or inherently unjust, social injustices are often 


well-shadowed within boundaries designed to exclude outside infor- 
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mation about social alternatives. With limited seeulsaas of al- 
ternatives, or access to options, individuals subject to totalistic 
methods frequent ly. concede to the orientation of the suthoritiee 
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(Milgram, 1974; Moore, .1978). ; 
Unjust systems are similarly characterized by social divisions 
which buttress the suthorlty system and mitigate against the pos- 
sibility of collective or individual outrage. The divide and 
conquer sipabegy is particularly effective when victims are ; 
threatened with punishment should they organize or betray those in 
power. Such threats create atmospheres of internal vigilance, 
which erdde trust and social eupperk: heighten internal hostility 
and instigate seta divisions (Deutsch,1973). aa 
A third structural characteristic: which reduces the probability 
of perceived social injustice is role constriction; victims of in- 
justice are frequently constrained, behaviorally, and lmiited in ac 
cess to social identities For example, African slaves sent to 
Latin America were sanctioned to practice a variety SE ident than 
in addition to the “slave role" and were more likely to rebel and 
‘participate in riots than were their role constrained U.S. counter- 


rm parts (Elkins, 1968). Denied the opportunity to step outside the 


slave role, the U.S. slaves were less able to view their injustice 


ina detached manner, and consequently less likely to challenge its 
legitimacy. | 

Finally, ideology or~the routinized advocacy of an. oppressive 
ideology, typifies effective unjust systems. Victimizers, invested 
in maintaining and justifying the existing system, actively prosyle- 
tize system ideology -- the philosophy on which the system rests 
and is supported. “Although all social systems engage in some, 
socialization processes during which members are introduced to 

¢ . ¢ 


“system ideology and structure (Ferree & Miller, 1978), in sites of 


injustice, individuals are pressured to accept and reinforced for 


a 


embracing this ideology; punished for dissent. 

Taree ‘consciousness is accomplished when victims are con-, _ 
vinced oe ultimately supportive of the morality and validity: of 
the oppressive “ideology, even when the, ideology holds the victims 


. responsible for their own impoverished circumstances (Gable, 753 


Marx, 1904). Sunsosetal ly: igplanted; false consciousness cultivates 


victims who nurture self-hatred, believe in and reinforce the all 


* timacy of the oppressive ‘system. 


What's unjust ahoypt domestic violence? 

It is difficult to limits one's determination, in the case of 
domestic violence, of exactly who is the victimizer and who is the 
victim. In some respects, we are all victims of a culture of | 
violence; a culture comprised of persons and institutions which 
condone violence, violence. to women in particular (Straus, 1976). 


What is nnjust about domestic violence is-a culture that permits, 


if not encourages violence, a society of medical, legal and - 


social institutions that are unresponsive to the victims of domestic 


violence (Field & Field, "1973; Martin, 1976); and family uéractures 


in which’ the’ financial and psychological dependence of the woman on 


her husband creates a domestic cage for victims of violence (Frieze, 
1978; Gelles, 1976). | | 

- The homes in which domestic violence occurs eptey many of 4 a 
the. characteristics of unjust systems. Women in abusive marriages | 
explain that they are often told to stay home, not’ to iéave the © 
house and not to discuss the violence with others: consequently the 
closed system. | Soh 


In some respects similar to the role constriction of the 


= - 


ate 

U.S. .alaye, victims of domestic violence are often punished as 
‘they embark on person-role changes. Being role constricted limits 
sacl latitude of the wife, whike maintaining Ve Tesiedmaes power 
‘of the -husband as bread winner and contact ‘with the outside world. 
Battered women report frequently that the domestic violence began 

at the point of a role transition: pursuit of education, job hunting 
or becoming pregnant (Prescott & Letko, 1977; ROY 1977). These are 
all events in which the woman _ changes her status vis a vis the | 


- 


man; the shifts in role may instigate violence. 

Ideology, on numerous levels, is an active Sbapenenk in per=. 
“patuating domestic violence. The "homogenized American woman" 
is one well imbued with ‘false met uaneas and ideology about 
what it means to be a woman, and how the woman is responsible for 
holding the family system together, dsunite adversity (Bem, 1975 ). 
Such ideology is not limited to women's conceptions of gender 
roles, however. Social attitudes reflect nate acceptance of a 
moderate level. of violence between spouses. In a survey of social 
att: tudes to violence, Stark and McEnvoy found that 25% of the men, 
and 1/6 of the women in the sample consider "slapping one's spouse 
under certain eieouneeanpan® to be appropriate %Stark & NcEnvoy, 
1970; Shotland & Shaw, 1976). a. 

Given these characteristics of the culture, society and homes 
_in which domestic violence occurs, it is clear that there 4s a multi- s 
level collusion of fortes which keeps victims of domestic’ violence | 
from challenging the legitimacy of the abusive behavior. However, 
how do the victims, themselves, deal with the objectively apparent 


(or not so apparent) injustice? "Why does the woman stay?" . The 


next section explores the mechanisms developed to stay in the . : 


abusive relationship while perceiving it as just or at least tolerable. 
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Silencing’ the screams of injustice: 


The role of the victim 
When unjust systems obstruct alternative philosophies, ban 
routes to ohare and publicize severe penalities for resistance, 
victims are limited in available options. Powerless subjects of 


injustice who are eager to maintain high self regard may identify 


_ with aggressor s(Deutsch,1974). Such identification is evidenced by 


“buying into the system" aaa embracing its assumptions and rules. 
Identification may be active--the individual who promotes syeten 
goals--. or passive -- accepting the system "as is" - This is not. 
to say that powerless victims enjoy or opt to participate in their 
oppression but rather to say that when hopeless and optionless, 
they develop innovative ways of af Gleks or avoiding the pain. 
To self-anasthetize, some atcept today's pain for tomorrow’ s 
Pleasure (Freud,1927,1930). Use of hallucinatory drugs or magical 
curessoothe injus¥ce, avidenned ty rituals of the peyote cult( of 
thé§vavaho tribe (Aberle,1966) . Other anasthetizing processes in- 7 
clude Messianic religion (Kaufmann,1973) ;allying with the authority 
(Dahrendor£ , 1969 ;Deutsch, 1974;Festinger , 1957) ;estal: lishing a personal 
ideology compatible with the existing ideology (Bakke, 1940;Kaufmann} - 
1973 ;Moore,1978;Riesman, 1949) ; psychologically reducing dtseonanee:: 


(CoopersBrehm, 1971;Festinger,1957) ;compartmentalizing moral behaviors 


“judgments and principles (Riesman,1949;Tillich,1954) and altering. 


latitudes of moral rejection and acceptance (Sherif & Hovland,196}). 
These strategies camouflage social injustice,change .the rules to 
avoid confrontation with the authorities,and/or detour the poten- | 


. 


tial for moral outrage. 


Identification with the aggressor. To identify with the ag- 
gressor is to accept and defend actively the authority system 


responsible for executing the perceived injustice. Victims who 
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identify with the aggressor ally themselves with the power system, 
practice approved behaviors, a¢cept the norms, expedite the ends 
and legitimate the goals of the victimizer group (Deutsch,1974; 
Freud ,1927;Moore,1970). These individuals are willing, in Fromm's 
framework, to sacrifice their individuality and By MPAp EAC TAY fuse 
with another to acquire strength ueaior power. These "secondary 
bonds’ create a popular and aeseruGhive ‘escape from freedom. ' 
| Historical and laboratory evidence indieates that soweriies 
Sy taua tS frequently identify with and execute the ideas and. 
orders. of those in charge (lgnam, 1963,1974;Orne,1962) . Moore 
provides evidence of concentration camp victims clothing themselves » 
as SS men, adopting the violent tactics of their imprisoners and 
‘mimicking the fascist rheotoric of their oppressors (see also 
Bettiehe imi, 1960; Elkins,1968). Although some actively identify 
(SS men replicas). while others passively accept and resign them- 
néivant6 the inevitability of the injustice (Moore,1978) , both 


groups javietnabe the eeietang system and meinegree its 


distribution of power. i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Intra-paychic methods. Intra-psychic defense mechanisms shadow , 


social injustice by manipylating\or -dismissing threatening sieces : 
of information. Repression, a common response to injustice (Freud, 
1927; Moore,1978; Tillich,1954) aids, individuals in curbing desires, 

goals and expectations so that they are not discordant with the 
unjust reality Through repression, individuals reduce. the gap be- 


tween expectations and realities by modifying the former to coriform 


see ewe 


° a 


to the latter. "ga ; . "s e 


a 

coon methods. Equity research provides evidence of al- 
ternative methods to mute cognitively the perception of injustice } 
(Adams ,1973;Austin,1977;Homans,1961,1974;Walster ,Berscheid & 
Walster,1973). Individuals engaged in inequitable velabionshios; in 
which the outcome/input ratios are unequal, experience negative 
emotions, such an anger or guilt, and are motivated subsequently 
to restore peiiey (Austin,1977). To restore equity, one can modify 
the inputs and/or outcomes of the individuals involved, compensate 
or derogate the victim (Ryan, 1971; Walster,Berscheid & Walster,1973). i 
* In either case, particularly the latter, the chances for anced . 
outrage are slim. 

a . Yet another atpatedy for cognitively masking an injustice in- 

volves resetting comparison levels for one's self to the extent that 
, the felt anjustice asappeare (Festinger, 1964; Thibaut & Kelley, 


1959). According to Thibaut and Kelley's comparison level theory, | 


individuals engineer geiarionsntna, particularly involuntary eile a, 
tionships, so that the perceived benefit-cost ratio falls 
on the side of profit. In.ividuals dative comparison ieveix for ° 
alternatives (CLalt) , standards used to determine the minimum outcome 
_ level for remaining ina relationship. For a Helationehtn 6 
| survive, those involved must reap benefits that surpass their CLalt. — 
Individuals frustrated by relationships that do not satisfy 
their sense of entitlement may lower their CLalt and devalue un- 


available outcomes, rather than,challenge the source of the frustra- 


tion. A lowered CLalt is gnotiwe machont en for denying the presence . 
of injustice: A lowered CLalt allows individuals ‘to maintain Prus- 
trating relationships, or unjust relationships, while they con- 

, sider the velationships to be above minimum standards. This idee 
hitive mechanism permits individuals to remain'in familiar, if 12 


unjust, relationships and maintain the sense of being advantaged. 
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Advantageous comparisons, comparisons whith result in an advantaged- " 
appearing victim, are created by victims anxious to ene the presence 
of injustice and to maintain positive self regard’ (Austin, 1977). 


Such comparisons obviously reduce the chance for a sense of a eLenes 


The sense of injustice 
Although objective evidence of injustice. is bountiful, the 
sense of injustice, the experience of moral violation, is substan- 


tially less visible. In much the way that a trees falls Se seneLy. 


if: no one ‘is in the forest, So too does an injustice: fall without 
responsive outrage if no one is able to experience the "sense of 
injustice" (Cahn,1949; Deutsch,1974). A comprehensive sxeninakton 
of the literature suggests that a sense of injustice includes four. 
basic components: percéptual, cognitive, affective and beneiioenl 
" Individadis experiencing a sense of injustice may : 
(a) recognize new life alternatives as available and viable 
(b) have open minds and collect information about life earnaiieas 
(¢) feel morally vepteted and acknowledge moral outrage 


(a) enact behaviors to ‘challenge or flee from the existing system, 
or créate an alternative system. 


Although this model. of A sense of injustice accounts for 
£our co-existing components of injustice, the four need not happen 
~ concurrently. In fact, the four, need not happen at all. One might 
experience an- injustice Saroentually, cognitively, and affectively 
‘with no behavioral change. .An individual may feel: outraged but 
“snwilling to change her/his situatign’ ‘should the costs of change 
 Outweigh the benefits (Thibgut & 6 Katey 2959). When the penalties 
aA | of change or _atténpted ¢hange ‘are 80 dkeat, “t to inhibit the sense 
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_ Conditions for dennanthetizing and activating a sense of injustice: 


Options 


Numerous explanations have been offered to determine when indi- 
viduals experience a sense of injustice. It appears, though, that 


none of these approaches is sufficient to explain how individuals 


come to view and experience injustices imposed on them. When do 


individuals stop shifting their expectancies so that they align 
with unjust allocations (Gurr, 1970;Thibaut & Kelley,1959) 2 When 
do individuals ripen themselves to be empowered, Jevchatnatcaiag 


to respond to injustice? When do individuals recognize the 


. utility of social an@™®political resources in combatting injustice 


(Ferre & Miller, 1978)? 

‘The presence of options, a structural characteristic which 
provides victims alternative routes to similar or new ends, may 
be hypothesized as the variable which distinguishes gi tuations in 


which an injustice response is system-challenging rather than system- 


Le gitimating. Although the physical presence of options does not 


guarantee the perception, or Deyonetogical recognition of options, 
the physical 46 necessary ‘for' the latter to emerge. Options provide « 
victims with pathways to consider, pursue and choose alter¥atives. 
Unless individuals perceive alternatives, other modes of living, as 
well as options to reach these alternatives; ‘hey can not and will 


not permit themselves to experience the injustice to which they must © 


‘succumb. In optionless situations, individuals may ! well: 
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*. (a) not perceive the injustice... 


' (b) identify with the authority “and/or 
(c) act to fortify existing ideology and structure. 


Exposure to alternatives, and then options for realizing the al- 
ternatives, empowers victims with the opportunity to imagine’ them- 
selves outside the limiting situation, looking in. The ‘outsider ' 


view precipitates a detached perspective in which the dynamics of, 


and collusions in, the injustice are clearer. These removed’ indi- 


viduals enjoy an extended focus, an enlarged world view of possi- 
bilities and the freedom to perceive and choose against remaining 
in me unjust environment. Individuals denied feasible options 


are . " powerless. “In order to retain high self regard, and in otdee 


- ‘to see themselves as relatively "in control," they blind themselves | 


, 


to the ees mechanisms to silence their own screams. 


Options —— sate aap 3 
The essential question, determining whether an individual. will 
perceive an injustice, asks, "If I change my perception and con- i 
ceptualization of myself and my surroundings, if I recognize the 
injustice and experience moral cuerades have’ 4 alternatives ‘available 
to the injustice?" 


An affirmative answer to, this question pint ride an impending 


_ sense of <= A negative oath te will come from an iwaieadiay 


a who is powerles and accepts, submits. and/or pelitérese the injustice- 


producing system through active participation in or.passive accep-~-.. 


tance of HMEZDSE own victiization (Deutsch, Se TAPER hae), 
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Options are alternative pathways made BvetTEbis: to and viable. 


Fer individuals cdught in unjust situations. For our purposes, Op- 


tions are externally available routes to change. This model does 


not address psychological options which individuals create ee : ys 

make sense of injustice; or existential options, such as the aedision//~: 

of suicide; it stresses external options which Snover. vietins. to Ad 

the extent that they have the potential to take charge and | eet | 1 
4 


tivate change in their lives. This change does not neceumnriiy 
guarantee a better or improved situation, but rather the opportunity 
for change makes apparent the’ .non-inevitability of the injustice. * yy 


The presence of the option suggests that this particular injustice 


need not be the fate of the individual. 
, Options vary along the dimension of poronstad power to - | 
duce change. Options may in fact be viable youtes for exercising 
change in one's life; they may, however, represent lame, cosmetic 
illusions of such power. Mor example, the option: to appeal a- . an 
seemingly unjust decision to a stacked committee is a corrupt, rather 
than viable REELONG The extent to which an option can legitimately 
and meaningfully induce change is considered its potential power. 
Options differ, largely, along this dimension. Individuals ex- 
; periencing a sense of injustice, who naively pursue a doeniue option, ° . 
‘become “embittered, frustrated and may retreat to reticence and 
antee thee oF the injustice (Fromm, 1941). 3 | 
one, ~ options can take the form of personal, group or system level © 
|. options. An individual can pursue a route to change which benekite 
“*Rer/him personally, to the exclusion of other victims or individuals 


: involved. in the injustice. A person may select a group option, 


Nene. re: = De ee poise E : “ 
J ee : 

oa which, with some sacrifite by all, - benefits a geoup of people 
| * caught in the unjust situation, Finally, a peteen may engage in 


ae system-wide. option, a coup dtetat, for example, resulting in - 


an i ae Wi evephiax of the entire system. 
of yy social psychology of options ot 
jee ff How do options operate as catalysts to a sense of injustice? 
a - whe presence of externally available routes to change permits mem- 


yes ae . 


bers of,an unjust system the opportunity ‘6 transcend, psycholo- 
gically, the boundaries of the system. That is, options facilitate 
a psychological journey beyond the limiting Situation;’ this oppor- 
tunity to be on the outside is, concurrently, an opportunity to | 
look in, to reflect on the dynamics of the injustice. As an out- 
sider afforded a detached view, an individual can see, better, the 
investment of the victim, victimizer and non-victimized members 


‘in maintaining the injustice. 
ag “What is the psychological. mediator | that’ allows individuals to | 
“yascillate perspectives from insider to outsider docking in? The 
‘psychological power: to charge, to. create ‘movement dnone! 8 life, is: 
generated by the presence “Gf options. People strive to make #ense | 
of their ‘life circumstances. This process often involves individuals 
deciding. that they have ‘control in, determining their fates (Lerner, ; 
Ta _ Miller & Holmes ,1976) ; even in controlling injustices that occur. i. 
Victims of random atrocities such as rape and traumatic accidents, 

_fare best when they take eeaponabt ety, psychologically, for ey 
“ victimization (Bulman & Hortmnng 977} >", Victims psychologically 
oe 2% empower ‘themselves to the extent that they | believe even random 
‘ or acts of violerice can be controlled. If it can be assumed that 
| - Andividuals attribute reason. and control. to life events, parti~ 


‘ shee let voularly with respect t to. victimization, we, ‘can Péatulate ‘that under 
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conditions in which no control or mecHanism for change ‘is possible, 
or likely, that individuals deny the injustice or transform it 
into deservingness (Lerner, Miller & Holmes, 1976). Consequently, 
victims with. nO options camouf lagé their injustices;. in facts 
er ay peobabiy actively deny, the presence of injustice. 

Alternatively, victims , pen OnE HEM with options are provided — 
a mechanism of Sones to sighce. The option allows them to look out 
expansively and. look in critically, while attaining a clearer 
vision of 'reality.' The presence d£ an option presents, the op- 
portunity for people to see themselves as active participants in 
their oppression as well as potentially active participants in 
“thaitr own ‘yiheeation; ' The presence of options throws the 
responsibility for change, at least partialiy, hack anes the 
hands of the victim. Options force victins to decide between 
silencing their owr screams and creating alternative existences 
_ for. themselves. . 

Options, then, are likely to be avodeing Her Visti When 
victims are offered options, they are told, in effect, that 
they are ina position to do sowenhiig about their victimization. 
“Not all victims will embrace an option and create change. Many > 
will dismiss the option as non-viable and/or deny the injustice. 
Others will use che opportunity to be morally righteous, and re- — 


main in the unjust. situation (Deutsch, 1978). Options, do not, 


by definition activate a sefise of injustice, but they must 


be PEeaenk to instigate the process. 


ry a 
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Yoptdons and domestic violence 


ay af f ‘ 
the: Ayngmics of injustice and the role of options in 


——— 


” ace 


instigating w& sense of injustice are well illustrated in the 
case of the pia cat woman. It has been demonstrated that women 


most, likely to leave their abusive husbands are those with:the most 


Yi y if se 
jf , f A . / 
f ‘ 
aeeponttens pach Bs s job skilis, money, social support and those 
y sdeek kp tor have been exposed to domestic violence as children 
e ‘y? cas 


[ees 1972, ! 1976) «. “The women most able to resist actively their 


_viebin zation bre those with greatest options and those who have 


eee ‘exposed to alter native, in this case, non-violent, domestic 


pontents, 
fi’ What about those individuals who suffer from domestic violence 
A but do not identify themselves as victims of injustice? A prelimi-- 
tn nary piece of data suggests that to make sense of the injustice, | 

 fguch.; individuals conceptualize, a world sompontn of similarly treated 
“individuals; they define’ cenesbte violence as normative. n 

"This research, conducted by Blackman & Fine (1978) involved 
tes dental students, men and women aged 23 to 28, surveyed about their 


fas 


experiences with domestic violence. of: this group,: apprpximateny 


25° Percent indicated that they had been: exposed to or participated 

vin acts of Comesti¢ violence. These individuals, in response to 

“the ques tion "Of 1; 000 American couples, how many ado you suppose 
p engage in donestic violence?" were most likely to offer inflated 
- responses (750- 900) whereas individuals with no experience with 
fy domestic violence estinated more accurately (250-300). Those in- 


“dividuals | exposed to domestic violence assume it to be Went 


’ * 
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How can \these victims be awakened? How can their 
srojections be corrected? One method, ‘as proposed throughout 
this paper, is to expose victims to alternatives, and provide < 
options or rou pn, ho achieving these alternatives. 
Offering alternatives is not a panncea, however. Victims 
may be resistan to options. As well, and more important, 
not all options are, feasible, even for individuals, exposed 
to the drama andyterror of violence in their own homes. Some 
socia , programs: offered ostensibly as options are more de- 
ees than even no options at all. In 
fact, many Acetwimmteds have so little potential power that 
they actually reinforce the social problems they were intended 
to remedy. The scarceness and impotence of many options sug- 
gests to victims that these alternatives are not very realistic. 
For example, many battered women'shelters are eonstratnea by 
long waiting lists and financial pressures limiting women's 
Lendth of residence (Burdick, 1978). A brief residence period 
is potentially a damaging option; it is generally.too brief for ‘an 
abused voman to reintegrate herself psychologically, socially or . 
professicnally; to fina a place to live, a job, or to make provisions 


for her children. pgter this timethes? women may feel defeated, 


- convinced that they can{t make it on their own and that they do, 


_ppdeea, need their husbands to surviye, BSHERENg to the site of 


abuse, as over 50 percent, of the women: do, reinforces the woman ' Ss e. 
“sense. of: dependence and the husband's sense of power (Gayford, 1975). » 


' Options that. are. “not viable ‘or effective, or are too sonra ~ : 


frustrate a sense ‘of aR ORNATE 


: ‘recognize the multiplicity of needs inherent in this diversified | 2% 
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Options need to be ayailable and.viable to stimulate a sense 
of injustice and induce the decision to flee or rebel. Victims who 
challenge injustice will be demoralized in defeat if they risk 


flight or fight, and. the option is lame. Learned helplessness 


Mater « Beaigman, 1976¢ sSelignan, 1975) may be cultivated, encourag- 


ing acceptance and reinfoxcomant of unjust surroundings. Impotent 


options are catalysts to further injustice. 


: _ Policy . 
What ‘kinds of policy recommendations can be derived from 


these theoretical notions about ‘options to injustice? First, it - 
is important for us to .recognize the limited value of needs assess- | 
ments in determining the "needs" of the battered eanednelene With 

a limited view of what options are available, and "battered"~as-. 
pirations: for what is attainable, the ¥esponses to a needs assess- 


ment would be muted by the hopeless reality perceived by many victims : 


of domestic violence. Instead, we have to move toward a policy of 


creative social experimentation in which a diversity of programs 
are offered and tested, on varying populations. 


Second, we must de-mythologize the’ battered population and 


| population. Domestic violence. is not a discriminating activity; it 
| occurs across class and across racial Lines (Straus, 1977). The 


“needs of victims. vary and: can not be responded to with monolithic 


policy. The women themselves must ‘be engaged: in formulating policy 
* 


and social programs designed to aid the victims. 


\ 
' Third, domestic violence must be viewed as a systemic injustice. 


“ fhe systems involved include our culture, social institutions as well 
as the traditional nuclear family system. Society, as a whole, is 
responsible for the indiatice in Many ways. First, the ideology 

of what’ is "feminine" | and what is "masculine" suggests the sub- 
mission of women and physical aggression of men (Bem, 1975 ). Second, 
economic conditions coupled with employment discrimination result in 
Many women who are financially dependent, and eventually psychologically 
dependent, on their husbands, ang therefore can not afford to leave 
them. Such uncontested dependence may make these women unable to 
perceive the’ injustice f their elveonateaces. Victims have to be 
provided viable options, that is sufficient social services such as 


economic subsidies, vocational training, long term shelters in order 


_ for domestic violence to.\become a public issue confronted by victims 
and victim-advocates. 
The second system in which the blame for the injustice falls is, 
of course, the family. The extended as well as the nuclear family 
contribute to the perpetua on of domestic: violence. Baitered women 
who turn to their parents ate often shunned, or told "He is good 


to you; he feeds you and the| children. Don't make trouble."* Such 


a lack of support mitigates against a rising perception of injustice. 
Families train their offspring in violence as a normative mode of 
interaction, e.g. spanking, pa the offspring, in obedient style, 

» model such behaviors .as appro riate modes of adult interaction 
(Chapman & Gates, 1979; straus| 1979). People have to be trained ad 


early on about. alternative mod | Of communication and expression; 


— 


_ we have to de-legitimate the us of violence in our homes for the 


purposes ebeiscieiins or control. 
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jooA final ‘policy consideration:/social scientists and deliverers 
(of sodial services ‘often come equipped with "social programs" de- 
signed to aid needy victims, We assume that our programs aie ap- 
propriate a and ue victim unwillingness to accept help is a signal 
of hostility or eadebincns We have to recognize that our approaches 
may be: entirely inappropriate; poorly, matched to the needs of che 
, client ana/or i11-timed. Tt is primarily important to ipderstand 
that the psychological process of leaving the violent:‘home isa 
difficult one; one that takes time, if made. Expediting the decision 
- to leave may only cause the woman to leave and then change her indy 
‘qubteitened + traditionally results in an ultimate return to the site 
of violence ( Giles-Sims,1979. When a woman has been abusedi she 
Be may ‘only be ready .to accept’ cognitively the fact that she’ has been , 
“treated unfairly, she may not. be ready to leave her home. Although 
Lis we, as social scientists and deliverers of social services, May be . 

.  helioted, to encourage flight from the home , if we are too forceful 
we m may make the woman engage ‘in activities which are. at vaniarice with 
ee her wisues, and instigate only more trouble. With good intentions » 

” “understood, we must. respect the wishes and work with the resources of 
the victim, or. else our ostensible help. will be nothing but aggravation ._. 
to an already. desperate situation. | | | 
this consideration concernsythe influence; intentional or note 
of our political. or personal assumptions as they color our policy 
- decisions. ‘It is. important to listen ts the needs. of the client | 

without determining, a priori, the needs of the client. . ‘In much ° 

8 they way that expediting the “flight" of the battered. woman can be 


: Premature, ‘Anstigatigg reconciliation can be naive and dangerous, 
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It is frequently the case that domestic violence is a one-time event; 
dt is also true, however, that the first time is often not the last . ; 
time. To sneourage a woman to stay with her‘husband, to maintain the a ll 


nuclear family can be Caistare. Our policy decisions should come: 


‘from the needs of the victim, not from the most accessible social see 


program, our personal or political opventarions or our interpretations 


* of what the woman “really wants." 
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